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REMARKS,  &c. 


^Ir.  President  and  Gentlemen, — 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  principles  on  which  this 
Society  is  constituted — the  utmost  rational  freedom  of  discussion, 
land  perfect  professional  equality  of  membership — offer  oppor- 
:  tunities,  not  so  patent  in  most  other  Medical  Societies,  for  the  ex- 
i  amination  of  received  opinions,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  inde- 
.  pendent  views,  in  medicine.  1  ventui'e,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you 
;  the  following  criticism  of  Dr.  Bennett's  published  Introductory 
[  Lecture ;  and  I  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  any  freedom,  and  it 
may  even  be  severity,  of  comment,  into  which,  from  the  nature 

•  of  the  undertaking,  I  shall  be  led,  will  not  be  mistaken,  by  you  at 
least,  for  the  mere  arroijance  of  the  critic.    It  is  because  I  con- 

•  scientiously  differ  from  Dr.  Bennett, — because  I  consider  the 
■  scientific  position  he  would  assume  for  modern  medicine  unphi- 

losophical  and  untenable — no  less  than  because  I  think  his  lec- 
ture a  narrow  and  illogical  production — that  I  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  indicating  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  spe- 
cious fallacies,  the  barren  speculations — the  ignes  fatui  of  modem 
medicine. 

It  is  seldom  that  so  good,  or  at  least  so  available,  an  oppor- 
tunity offers ;  for  the  vast  majority  of  medical  writings,  on 
account  of  their  bulk,  defy  the  passing  criticism  of  an  hour, — 
their  size,  if  not  their  strength,  doth  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  ;  and 
With  what  falls  orally  ex  cathedra,  I,  of  course,  have  no  title  to 
intermeddle.  But  when  an  Introductory  Lecture  is  printed  and 
indiscriminately  sold,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  professional 
public,  and  there  can  be  no  presumption — as  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  its  bulk — in  subjecting  it  to  the  process  of 
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review,  favourable  or  not  favourable  to  its  pretension,  in  tht 
present  instance,  as  a  philosophical  sketch  of  the  scientific  posin 
tion  and  prospects  of  medicine. 

I  shall  therefore  treat  the  Lecture  before  us — as  I  am  entitlec 
to  do — as  if  it  were  the  production  of  some  unknown  Dr.  A. 
instead  of  Dr.  B.,  the  Professor  of  Physiology  in  this  University^ 
We  shall  in  fact  adopt,  for  the  nonce,  an  editorial  style,  and  pre 
ceed  as  candidly  and  as  fearlessly  as  if  our  notice  was  intendec 
for  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  Magazine. 

Dr.  Beimett  begins  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
exact  and  inexact  sciences,  and  by  assigning  to  medicine  ai\ 
place  among  the  latter ;  but  in  many  succeeding  parts  of  his  lec-  i 
ture  he  loses  sight  of  this  important  distinction,  and  in  the  mositi 
reckless  manner  subsequently  speaks  of  medicine,  now  as  if  it| 
were  an  exact  science,  again  as  a  mere  art.    To  those  who  have 
scanned  much  of  our  modern  medical  literatui*e — not  so  much 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  new  facts  there,  as  in  the  vain  hop^ 
of  lighting  upon  some  tangible  philosophy  of  medicine — thi| 
confusion  of  ideas,  this  constant  shifting  of  the  ground  on  vvhicll 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  nuich  talked  of  llational  Medicine,  ia 
not  new  or  surprising.    It  is  a  confusion  not  confined  to  ani 
writer  in  particular,  but  seemingly  almost  universal.    Nor  is  iS 
surprising ;  for  when  we  come  to  analyze  any  of  the  definition! 
of  medicine  usually  propounded,  with  one  exception,  we  fincj 
them  untenable,  and  nearly  useless  as  starting  points. 

To  define  medicine  as  an  '  inexact  science,'  and,  in  the  nej 
breath,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  '  healing  art,'  seems  utterly  inconsis 
tent.  For  the  first  is  much  too  general  a  definition,  and  will  no  j 
bear  analysis ;  the  second  is  perliaps  nearly  correct ;  but  if  sol 
the  scientific  pretensions  of  medicine  are  at  once  disposed  of,  autj 
it  thenceforth  takes  its  stand  on  simple  observation  and  experij 
ence.  Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  oscillating  position  which  medij 
cine,  as  represented  by  its  literature,  holds  at  this  hour :  it  i| 
scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  medical  work,  that  professes  to  deal 
with  principles,  without  encountering  a  lamentable  logical  coni 
fusion  of  this  nature. 

As  we  have  said.  Dr.  Bennett's  first  definition  of  medicine- 
that  of 'inexact  science'— will  not  bear  analysis:  For  it  woultl 
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ii-be  necessary  to  show,  of  the  sepai'ate  branches  of  inquiry  that 
liimake  up  the  compound  whole  of  medicine — that  each  of  them 
.^separately  is  an  inexact  science  also,  or  that  they  all  agree  toge- 
■itherin  constituting  such  a  science.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
for,  according  to  Dr.  Bennett,  one  at  least  of  the  branches  that 
:go  to  make  up  the  so-called  inexact  science  of  medicine — 
.  Chemistry,  to  wit — is  itself  an  exact  science ;  so  that  a  part  is 
.greater  than  the  whole,  which  is  absurd.  The  definition  is  un- 
\ tenable  also  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  besides  chemisti-y, 
I  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  botany,  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  medical  sciences,  observation  and  ex- 
>perience  are  confessedly  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  medi- 
•  cine :  but  inasmuch  as  observation  and  experience  are  common 
i  alike  to  the  savage  and  the  physician,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  in 
I  themselves,  not  sciences  in  any  sense, — so  it  follows  that,  in  as 
ifar  as  medicine  rests  on  observation  and  experience,  it  is  not  in 
I  any  sense  a  science. 

To  what  extent  medicine  rests  on  observation  and  experience 
;is  a  further  question.  In  our  opinion  it  rests  upon  them  pnma- 
■  rily,  mainly,  almost  entirely :  but  we  have  no  direct  excuse  for 
I  defending  such  a  thesis  at  present.    It  were  not  difficult  to  show, 
I  however,  that  Dr.  Bennett  virtually,  though  of  course  quite 
1  unintentionally,  admits  as  much  ; — for,  having  defined  medicine 
I  an  inexact  science,  and  given  as  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
I  of  exact  and  inexact  science,  that  the  one  does,  and  the  other 
1  does  not  possess  a  primitive  fact  or  law,  "  medicine" — says  he, 
page  6 — "  in  its  present  state,  possesses  no  primitive  fact."  Now 
if  medicine  possesses  no  primitive  fact,  on  what,  we  might  ask, 
can  it  fall  back  else  than  observation  and  experience  ? 

Our  lecturer,  indeed,  takes  refuge  in  the  future,  as  many  have 
done  before  him,  and  ventures  on  the  following  prediction : — 

."  9"®  *'^'y  another  Newton  may  arise,  whose  genius  will  furnish  our  science 
with  tt«  primitive  fact  ....  Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  yet 
arnved  at  such  a  happy  consummation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  making 
rapid  strides  towards  it." 

On  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  occasion,  before  we  have  done, 
to  suggest  such  doubts  as  amount  to  a  decided  denial  of  what 
Dr.  Bennett  here  assumes.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  only  to 
observe  that,  from  such  a  point  of  view,  a  definition  of  medicine 
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is  simply  impossible.    If  it  be  an  inexact  science,  characterised 
by  possessing  no  primitive  fact,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say — ^be- 
cause it  does  admit  of  proof — that  it  is  '  making  rapid  strides 
towards  that  very  primitive  fact,  the  absence  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  its  definition. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  all  attempts  at  a  scientific 
definition  of  medicine — that  is  to  say,  confusion,  and  a  changt 
of  ground — are  at  length  met  by  the  admission  that  medicine  is 
an  art :  Dr.  Bennett  says,  at  page  9  : — 

"  I  trast  that,  in  studying  this,  (Physiology,)  as  all  other  subjects,  you  wil 
never  lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  you  are  medical  students,  and  tha' 
as  such,  your  ultimate  object  is  to  acquire  an  art,  in  other  words,  a  knowledg* 
of  all  those  means  which  are  directed  to  the  prolongation  of  life  and  cure  o 
disease." 

This  is  quite  intelligible.  The  practical  result,  the  sum  of  the 
compound  studies  of  medicine,  is  a  healing  art:  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  no  other  definition  is  tenable.  But  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  scientific  position  formerly  claimed  for  medicine 
and  as  if  feeling  it  to  be  so,  after  insisting  on  the  value  of  theory 
in  the  practice  of  the  art,  Dr.  Bennett  proceeds  to  distinguisl 
'  carefully,'  as  he  says,  "  what  is  science  and  what  is  art,"  thui 
(page  11)  : — 

"  We  may  consider  then,  science  to  he  a  collection  of  theories;  art  a  body  o 
rules.  Science  says,  this  is  or  is  not ;  this  is  probable  or  improbable.  Art  sajrs 
do  this,  avoid  that.  The  object  of  science  is  to  discover  facts  and  determini 
laws  ;  the  object  of  art  is  to  accomplish  an  end,  and  to  determine  the  means  o 
effecting  it.  Science  is  inductive  and  reasons;  art  is  imitative  and  exemplifies.' 

In  the  above  paragraph  of  definitions  the  lecturer  riots  in  i 
loose  use  of  terms,  the  exact  or  positive,  and  the  inexact  or  spe- 
culative sciences  being  confounded:  what  he  meaiis  may  oi 
may  not  be  true,  but  what  he  says  is  undeniably  incorrect.  Art 
the  mathematics,  for  example,  a  collection  of  theories? — is  as- 
tronomy, founded  on  mathematics,  a  collection  of  theories'} 
Moreover,  science  is  not  necessarily  inductive,  nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily reason ;  on  the  contrary,  exact  or  positive  science  is  de- 
ductive, and  it  does  not  reason,  it  demonstrates.  But  this  last 
kind  of  science  repudiates  medicine,  and  hence  much  of  the 
confusion  in  which  the  chanqjion  of  a  would-be  scientific  medi- 
cine inevitably  becomes  involved. 
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What,  however,  Dr.  Bennett  means — we  take  it — is,  that  there 
»ls  an  ai-t  as  well  as  a  science  of  medicine.    But  he  means  this 
\evidently,  not  of  medicine  as  medicine,  but,  of  some  one  or  other 
[\o{  its  branches  or  practical  applications ;  and  his  subsequent 
i  "  striking  examples"  of  how  far  the  one  is  dependent  on  the 
t>!other — i.  e.,  art  on  science — partake,  as  might  be  expected,  of 
ithe  inconsequence  attaching  to  the  definitions  they  (viz.,  the 
striking  examples")  are  meant  to  illustrate.   This  we  go  on  to 
ishow.    Meanwhile  let  us  grant  the  lecturer's  dictum,  that 
.(.science  is  a  collection  of  theories, — in  other  words,  that  science 
rin  medicine  is  synonymous  with  theory.   We  shall  peradventiu'e 
i  discover,  by  and  by,  in  following  him  farther,  w^iat  is,  according 
to  him,  the  practical  value  to  suffering  humanity  of  such  a  col- 
lection of  theories. 

'•  Science,"  he  says,  p.  11,  "in  numberless  instances,  has  advanced  beyond 
..  art ;  nay  more,  science  herself  has  worked  out  all  the  details,  and  made  art  a 
•  mere  slave  to  her  commands.  Thus  it  was  that  the  theory  of  achromatism, 
"worked  out  by  Euler,  led  opticians  to  make  perfect  telescopes  and  microscopes." 

In  this,  the  first  of  his  'striking  examples  of  how  far  art  is 
i  directly  dependent  on  science,'  Dr.  Bennett  refers  to  the  laws 
1  of  optics  merely  to  prove  that  science  has  "advanced  beyond 
^art:"  he  has  not  brought  the  illustration  to  bear  on  medicine  in 
I  general,  or  physiology  in  particular.    Useless  in  his  hands,  it 
may  be  of  some  account  in  ours ;  we  shall  show  how  it  tells  if 
honestly  brought  to  bear  on  that  branch  of  medical  study  with 
which  he  is  more  immediately  connected — physiology. 

The  laws  of  optics  refuse  to  be  turned  to  physiological  uses. 
The  principles  on  which  the  human,  and  all  other  fully  devel- 
oped eyes  appear  to  be  constructed,  are  strictly  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  we  are  indebted  to  mathematics  for  their  discovery, 
and  their  application  to  mechanical  instruments,  long  before 
their  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  vision  was  suspected.* 
But  the  instant  we  attempt  to  apply  mathematical  principles  to 
the  optical  theories  of  physiology,  we  come  to  a  stand-still.  Of 
what  value  are  the  several  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  wonderful  ftict — That,  while  we  possess  the 

*  Hence  it  is  not  correct,  at  least  in  this  instance,  to  say,  with  Dr.  [B.,  that 
I  for  many  ages  preceded  science." 
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faculty  of  correct  vision,  the  retina  offers  us  an  inverted  imag^i 
of  every  object  we  beliold?  Towards  reconciling  this  apparenju 
contradiction,  the  most  various  and  mutually  destructive  theci 
ries — physical,  metaphysical,  and   pliysiological  —  have  beeid 
proposed  by  natural  pliilosopliers,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  anq 
others,  on  the  one  hand,  and  authoritative  physiologists,  as  Miilii! 
ler,  Volkmann,  and  Carpenter,  on  the  other  hand.    The  caus<|5 
of  single  vision  with  the  two  eyes  has  given  rise  to  equal,  o^ 
greater  variety  of  solution:  at  least  five  conflicting  theories  liav|| 
been  propounded  by  physiologists — Let  us  hear  no  more  of  thn 
theories  of  optics  in  the  interest  of  scientific  medicine  (so-called))ijj 
But  again —  if  ; 

"  Thus  it  was  that  Le  Verrier  and  Adams,  by  calculations  in  their  observa* 
tories  in  Paris  and  London,  discovered  a  planet  which  they  had  never  seen,  bu 
which,  wlien  looked  for  according  to  their  directions  from  Stockholm  and  S 
Petersburg,  was  immediately  proved  to  exist  in  fact,  as  it  had  previously  bee 
proved  to  exist  in  theory." 

Now,  to  say  that  this  planet  was  discovered  before  it  was  seer 
is  to  use  very  loose  and  unscientific  language :  It  was  merel 
calculated  before  it  was  seen ;  and  although  the  calculatior 
being  a  mathematical  one,  was  absolutely  correct  (and  all  ma 
thematical  calculations  are  necessarily  either  absolutely  correc 
or  absolutely  incorrect),  yet  its  observation,  and  nothing  less 
was  the  proof  of  its  existence  as  a  planet.*  Of  course  it  coul 
not  be  "  proved  to  exist  in  theory"  before  it  was  "  proved  to  exis 
in  fact ; "  its  existence  could  only  be  rendered  probable  in  theory 
because  probability  is  the  utmost  proof  of  which  theory  is  oaf 
able, — a  fact  that  stares  Dr.  Bennett's  definition  of  science  rathi 
awkwardly  in  the  face.  He  should  have  rendered  this  planetarj 
example  really  "striking,"  by  furnishing  a  corresponding  es 
ample  of  a  medical  theory  founded  on  a  mathematical  calcula 
tion :  he  has  not  done  so. 

We  pass  over  his  third  illustration,  wherein  "tlie  electri 
telegraph,  perfected  in  the  closet  of  the  man  of  science,  flashe 

*  In  the  opinion  of  its  discoverer  (as  a  planet),  Leverrier,  Neptune  is  ident 
cal  with  the  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  observed  byLalande  on  the  10th  Ma 
1795,  and  marked  in  his  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars.  So  far,  therefore,  froi 
this  planet  having  been  first  proved  to  exist  in  theory,  it  was  actually  seen  fift 
years  before  it  was  dreamt  of  in  tlieory:  Dr.  Bennett,  we  suspect,  was  ignorai 
of  this  fact,  or  he  would  not  liavc  employed  the  illustration. 
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•.ready  made  on  the  astonished  gaze  of  an  admiring  world," 
i.because  it  will  again  flash  on  our  astonished  gaze ;  and  now  we 
■  come  to  another,  and  it  is  the  last  of  the  "striking  examples"  in- 
tvtended  to  show,  in  a  medical  direction,  the  dependence  of  art 
^ion  science. 

"  The  art  of  iinvigation,"  says  he,  p.  12,  "  is  certain,  because  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy on  which  it  is  based,  admits  of  exact  calculation;  and,  in  consequence, 

'■the  tempest- tossed  mariner,  although  in  unknown  seas,  may,  by  his  instruments, 

.•ascertain  the  exact  spot  his  vessel  occupies  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  like 
manner,  tlie  only  way  of  improving  the  art  of  medicine  is  to  advance  the  science 

.:of  physiology,  and  all  that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  fifty  years  has 

tbeeu  brought  about  in  this  manner." 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  untrue  than  what  is  hgre  assumed, 
to  wit,  that  mathematics  and  astronomy  on  which  navigation  is 
based,  and  physiology,  on  which,  for  the  nonce,  medicine  is  held 
tin  like  manner  to  be  based,  are  sciences  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and 
»we  might  quite  as  fairly  give  to  some  other  branch  of  medical 
•study  the  isolation  here  claimed  for  physiology:  we  might  quite 
I  as  justly  say,  that  "the  only  way  of  improving  the  art  of  medi- 
•  cine"  is  to  advance  chemistry,  or  anatomy,  or  the  materia  me- 
i  dica. 

We  freely  grant  what  the  lecturer  adds,  viz.,  that  the  disco- 
very of "  the  independent  properties  of  the  nerves,  the  reflex 
functions  of  the  nervous  centres,  &c.,  the  laws  regulating  the 
i  development  of  the  ovum,  the  significance  of  the  sounds  pro- 
i  duced  by  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  numerous  other  doctrines" 
— some  of  them  chemical,  some  mechanical,  some  anatomical, 
some  derived  from  natural  history,  some  from  simple  observa- 
tion— "  have  tended  to  impi-ove  the  art  of  medicine."  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  have  rendered,  either  physiology  in 
particular,  or  medicine  in  general,  a  science  similar  to  astro- 
nomy. "We  shall  presently  see,  as  far  as  Dr.  Bennett  can  let 
us,  what  tliese  numerous  doctrines  have  efilicted  for  the  relief  of 
suflPering  humanity. 

"  But  let  me  descend,"  says  he,  p.  12,  "from  generalities  to  a  few  striking  in- 
stances of  what  a  study  of  the  theory  of  medicine  has  recently  acomplished  for 
tlie  improvement  of  its  practice." 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  these  "striking  instances,"  as 
we  previously  did  the  other  "  striking  examples  :" — 

'■"rem  very  ancient  times,  the  salt  lakes  of  Fusaro  have  been  used  as  nur 
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series  for  young  oysters.    It  lias  been  calculated  that  each  female  oyster  pni- q  I 
duces,  on  an  average,  about  100,000  young,  which,  when  they  escape  from  tlie  \ 
shell,  appear  like  a  thick  wliite  cloud  in  the  water.    Each  minute  particle  is  atii; 
first  furnished  witli  cilia,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  about  till  it  finds  ai.-.i 
surface  to  wliich  it  attaches  itself.    If  this  cannot  be  found,  the  cilia  sooir,.: 
fall  off,  and  the  young  animal  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  water,  where  it  i 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  polypes  whicli  are  fixed  there.    Now,  at  Fusaro,  it  has  ; 
beeu  found  tliat  if  fagots,  or  the  dried  branches  of  trees,  are  driven  into  tlir  i 
sand,  so  as  to  present  to  this  animated  dust  a  surface  to  wliich  it  may  attach,  , 
itself,  the  minute  particles  cling  to  it,  as  a  swarm  of  bees  cling  to  any  projecting?.! 
substance.    'I'liere  thuy  ijecome  fixed,  grow  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  two  ori,i 
three  years  each  minute  ovum  becomes  an  eatable  oyster.    Then  the  fagots  oniii 
branches  are  pulled  out,  and  people  gatlier,  at  Fusaro,  a  harvest  of  these  shell-i" 
fish  annually,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  other  places,  they  gather  grapes."  .  .  . 
...  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  sahnon-fisheries  in  this  country  have 
been  annually  becoming  less  and  less  productive,  so  that  what  was  formerly  the 
food  of  the  common  people  has  become  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  richJ 
Now,  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  demonstrated  that  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
male  spermatic  fluid,  when  diffused  in  water,  would  impregnate  a  multitude  o8 
ova  obtained  from  the  row  of  the  female  frog,  when  sprinkled  over  them.  This 
important  fact  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  t<ikeu  advantage  of,  with 
view  of  producing  artificial  foecundation,"  &c. — Pp.  13,  14. 

After  reading  the  above,  we  may  well  ask  what  the  researches 
of  naturalists  into  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  oyster — what 
the  trite  experiments  of  Spallanzani  on  the  ova  of  frogs,  have 
directly  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  How  these  researches 
and  experiments  constitute  a  "  striking  instance  t)f  what  a  study 
of  the  theory  of  medicine  has  recently  accomplished  for  the  im-^ 
provement  of  its  practice,"  it  puzzles  us,  we  confess,  to  compre-! 
hend  ;  and,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  the  lecturer  himself  cannot— 
at  least  he  does  not — tell.  He  says,  indeed,  at  the  beginnin^| 
of  the  succeeding  paragraph — 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  example  of  how  physiology  has  been  made  useful  in  proj 
curing  food,  in  increasing  property,  and  in  adding  to  our  national  resources."  1 

True  enough  ;  something  or  other  has  been  made  very  use-l 
ful  indeed  in  procuring  food,  increasing  property,  and  adding  t(j 
the  national  resources,— but  not  by  any  means  physiology  ir| 
particular :  Might  we  not  say  as  much  of  agriculture,  of  me-i 
chanics,  of  each  of  the  arts,  and  of  civilization  in  general  ? 

Equally  inappropriate  is  the  next  instance  (page  14)  :— 

"  The  upper  line  of  diagrams  before  you  points  out  the  mode  of  developmen 
of  one  of  the  higher  mammals— the  dog.  If  we  were  to  compare  the  mature, 
ovum  at  one  end  of  the  line  with  the  nearly  completed  fetus  at  the  other,  th. 
mind  might  well  be  puzzled  to  determine  by  what  steps  the  one  was  transforme. 
into  the  other.  But  by  tracing  the  successive  changes  which  take  plnce,  w. 
observe  how  bv  a  series  of  involutions  and  evolutions  of  a  membrane,  called  ttu 
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ci  iininal  membrane,  how  by  its  splitting  up  into  three  layers,  each  becoming 
thickened,  and  how,  by  then  undergoing  a  number  of  turnings  in  and  bendings 

i  out  the  perfect  creature  is  formed.  Now,  we  do  not  say  of  such  a  development, 
the' whole  of  which  is  hid  from  us,  that  the  difi'erent  stages  constitute  diflerent 

j  .  animals  ;  but  in  those  cases  where  the  progress  is  not  hid,  strange  1o  say,  this 
what  has  resulted." 

He  might  have  added — what  would  have  been  at  least  a 
\>  shade  nearer  his  presumed  text — that  the  human  foetus  under- 
t  goes  similar  metamorphoses ;  embryotic  man  being,  as  Meckel 
5  says,  distinguished  from  the  other  animals  by  the  greater  rapi- 
.  dity  with  which  he  passes  through  the  inferior  formations  ;  but 
I  unless  it  were  to  show  that  he  was  well  versed  in  embryology 
i  in  its  beai'ings  on  physiology,  what  could  the  lecturer  possibly 
I  mean  by  introducing  such  facts  in  such  a  connection  ?  How 
I  do  they  show  "  what  a  study  of  the  theory  of  medicine  has 
s  accomplished  for  the  improvement  of  its  practice  " 

He  next  alludes  to  the  researches  of  comparative  anatomists 
i  into  the  habits  of  certain  parasites  that  infest  the  viscera  of 
"  various  animals,  assei'ting  that  the  modern  treatment  of  tape- 
■  worm  in  the  human  subject  constitutes  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
theoretical  medicine  (page  16)  : — 

"  Man.  like  other  animals,  is  apt  to  be  infested  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  tape- 
worm called  Tienia  Solium,  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt,  that  this  form  of 
entozoon  is  a  further  stage  of  development  of  the  Cysticcrcus  Cdlulosce*  so 
common  in  oxen,  sheep,  and  especially  in  pigs.  These  animals  are  largely  con- 
sumed by  man,  and  wliere  their  flesh  is  eaten  raw,  as  in  Abyssinia,  tape-worm 
is  very  common.  In  civilized  countries,  cookery  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
parasites  before  they  are  eaten  ;  but  if  meat  be  underdone,  or  eaten  out  of  season, 
a  few  may  escape  the  action  of  cooking  and  of  mastication,  and  so  reach  the 
"stomach  uninjured.  That  dogs  fed  on  rabbits,  or  mutton  flesh  containing  Cel- 
Mosce,  become  aflected  with  tape-worms,  has  been  proved  by  the  direct  experi- 
ments of  Kuchenmeister. 

_  "  Hut,  you  may  ask,  how  do  all  such  facts,  interesting  though  they  be  scien- 
tifically, teach  us  to  cure  disease  ?  At  first,  indeed,  this  is  not  apparent,  any 
more  than  was  the  use  of  the  latent  theory  of  heat  as  developed  by  Black,  or 
tlie  utility  of  exciting  spasms  in  a  frog's  limbs,  by  bringing  them  in  contact 
with  two  metals,  as  was  done  by  Galvani.  But  the  theory  of  Black  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  barren  observations  of  Galvani  have 
enabled  us  to  unite  France  and  England  by  a  telegra[)hic  wire  tiirough  the 
ocean.  And,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is 
snch  facts  as  I  have  alluded  to,  that  are  silently  revolutionizing  the  study  of 
niedicinc.  Thus,  if  wo  want  to  cure  tape-worm,  it  must  be  clear  that  it  is  not 
enongli  to  give  anthelmintics  or  purgatives  ;  we  must  also  prevent  the  eating  of 
fli'sh  underdone,  or  game  and  fish  out  of  season,  when  it  is  likely  to  be  infested 
With  CjixUferci.'' 

'  lir.  Hiiinelt  sceiiiK  tn  liave  forgotten— olhcrwise  lie  would  iiBtiirnlly  liiivo  niciitiuiicU  it  here— 
'  ihe  Vjjsticrixus  fellaloMit  is  iliicU  louiid  hIbo  in  man. 
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This  is  the  third  "  striking  instance,"  and  far  fetclied  as  we 
shall  show  it  to  be,  it  yet  has  some  presumed  connection  with  the 
subject ;  it  makes  some  effort — however  futile  when  examined 
— at  showing  "  what  a  study  of  the  theory  of  medicine  has 
accomplislied." 

In  the  first  ])aragraph  of  the  above  quotation,  some  facts  are 
merely  stated  :  in  the  second,  we  have  an  example  of  false  ana- 
logy and  inconsequent  reasoning — a  kind  of  fallacies  already 
more  than  once  encountei'ed  in  the  lecture  tinder  review — in 
the  present  instance  reminding  us,  we  confess,  of  the  fabled  Jii 
mountain  in  labour  which  brought  forth  a  mouse.  Steam  andij«; 
electricity,  the  two  greatest  wonder-workers  of  the  age,  are,  as\-] 
it  were,  too  good  to  be  lost  as  illustrations  :  no  matter  how,  they  ji 
must  be  got  in.  They  are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  theoretic*: 
medicine  accordingly,  and  lo !  the  tape-worm  is  evacuated  byli 
steam,  and  so  effectually  electrified,  that  the  patient  is  troubled 
by  the  astonished  parasite  thenceforth  nevermore ! 

While  we  allow  that  the  treatment  of  tape-worm,  which,  be- 
sides giving  anthelmintics,  prohibits  the  eating  of  half-cooked 
animal  food,  reflects  credit  on  those  whose  observations  led  to 
it,  we  entirely  dissent  from  the  assertion,  that  "  such  facts  are 
revolutionizing  the  study  of  medicine  ; "  and  we  repudiate  the 
analogy  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraphic  ^are.  The' 
observations  alluded  to  (of  Kuchenmeister  and  others),  were 
made  on  mice,  cats,  pigs,  dogs,  &c.,  for  the  detection  of  certain 
species  of  cysticerci,  tracing  them  from  lower  to  higher  condi- 
tions and  habitats  up  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experi- 
ments of  Black,  Galvani,  and  their  followers — which  ultimately 
led  to  the  construction  of  steam-engines  and  electric  telegraphs 
— were  made  with  elements  and  forces  totally  different — the 
imponderable  forces,  heat  and  electricity.  The  things  com- 
pared, therefore,  are  not  merely  different  in  kind,  but  the  results) 
as  disproportionate  in  degree. 

Locke,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  was  a  physician,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that — however  ignorant  of  cysticerci,  and  other 
jiarasites — when  he  reasoned  as  a  physician,  he  did  so  logically. 
Suppose  Dr.  Locke  were  to  revisit  this  sublunary  scene,  and, 
when  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  action  of  a  steam-engine,  or 
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iie  working  of  an  electric  telegraph,  suppose  he  were  to  be 
old,  by  some  modern  medical  theorist,  that  the  discovery  of  tlie 
labits  and  transmigrations  of  some  entozoa,  and  some  little  im- 
jrovonicnt  in  the  treatment  of  tape-worm  since  his  day,  are 
qual  in  importance,  as  scientific  discoveries,  to  the  results  of 
team  and  electricity — we  may  imagine  how  the  resuscitated  phi- 
opher  would  stare.  "  Sir,"  he  might  possibly  reply,  "  as  for 
he  comparison  you  institute  between  things  so  diflFerent  in  kind 
nd  degree,  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  you ;  unless  indeed 
ay  suspicion  be  correct,  that  however  physic  has  advanced  in 
lieory,  some  of  its  professors  have  not  improved  as  to  their  rea- 
:oning  powers,  or  their  common  sense,  since  I  practised  as  a 
iiliysician  at  Oxford  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  As  for  the 
^pe-\vorm,  we  were  familiar  with  that  parasite,  and  the  means 
f  expelling  it  from  the  human  intestines  in  my  day.  By  ad- 
iainistering  a  dose  or  two  of  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate-root 
a  remedy  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus),  we  cured  our 
.>atients,  sometimes  permanently,  sometimes  not ;  and  the  ten- 
lency  of  tlie  complaint  to  recui*  sometimes  puzzled  us.  But,  at 
east,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  you  say  about 
iie  importance  of  advising  subsequent  attention  to  the  diet  of 
uch  patients ;  for  it  was  matter  of  observation  and  experience, 
0  long  ago,  that  the  pax'asite  was  least  likely  to  trouble  again 
hose  who  abstained  from  fish,  game,  or  other  animal  food,  im- 
)€rfectedly  cooked  or  out  of  season." 

We  have  next  an  instance  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  in  the  skin- 
i^f^ase  popularly  known  as  "  scald-head,"  medically  termed 

.  a  Favosa.  The  microscojie  having  demonstrated  that  the 
irusis  (or  scabs)  which  cover  the  scalp  in  this  affection,  struc- 
:iirally  resemble  certain  of  the  fungi,  an  appropriate  tlieoi-etical 
reatment  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  if  neither  very  satis- 
■actory  nor  original,  as  we  shall  show,  is  at  least  avast  improve- 
uent  on  the  process  of  the  calotte.  Many  barbarous  practices  pre- 
i 'ailed  formerly,  and  it  would  seem  that  scalping  was  not  so 
xclusively  confined  to  the  Red  Indians  as  our  school-boy  no- 
Jons  had  given  us  to  understand.  We  are  told,  page  17,  that — 

"Formerly  this  disease  was  attempted  to  be  cured  by  plucking  out  the  bulbs 
the  hair  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  or  by  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  calotte. 
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This  consisted  of  spreading  a  thick  cohesive  plaster  over  the  shaved  head,  an< 
when  the  hair  had  firmly  grown  into  it,  dragging  it  off  forcihly,  and  so  endea 

vouring  to  eradicate  the  disease  and  liair  together  But  the  discovery  o 

the  vegetable  nature  of  this  disease  rendered  it  evident,  that  only  those  mean 
hostile  to  vegetable  growth  would  answer  tlie  purpose.  For  several  years 
have  accomplished  this,  by  simply  shaving  the  head,  and  keeping  the  seal 
smeared  with  oil,  which,  by  preventing  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  at  one 
destroys  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  fungi." 

The  calotte,  we  suspect,  went  out  with  the  last  of  the  barber 
surgeons  ;  but  there  was  another  class  of  practitioners  who  pre 
fessed  to  cure  scald-head  by  milder  applications,  rivalling  th 
famous  oil  of  modern  theoretics.    Old  women  existed  formerl 
— they  exist  yet — with  faith  in  soap  and  water — especially  soap 
and  some  of  them  have  still  the  audacity  to  affirm  that  they  ca 
cure  "  scald-head,"  and  eke  the  itch,  by  means  of  perseverin 
lather.    And  why  not  ?    The  barber-surgeons,  the  scalpers,  tl 
calotte  practitioners,  doubtless  sneered  at  the  old  women  of  the 
day ;  but  the  old  women  were  right,  and  Dr.  Bennett  h 
proved  it.    Perhaps,  indeed,  he  has  proved  too  much,  for  soap 
as  we  all  know,  are  just  oils  with  potash  and  soda  added,  ar 
these  alkalies  having  been  found  useful,  and  being  medical 
accredited  as  separate  applications  in  some  skin  affections, 
may  plausibly  be  argued  that  the  lather  of  the  old  women 
theoretically  (ay,  even  theoretically)  preferable  to  the  pure  i 
of  Bennett.*    Sooth  to  say,  neither  is  a  remedy  much  to  boast 
in  Tinea  Favosa — an  affection  mostly  confined  to  childliood  ai 
youth,  and  for  the  cure  of  which  time  often  does  more  than  ai 
remedial  measure  ;  though  wicked  experience  has  been  heard 
prate  of  the  frequent  good  effects  of  such  applications  as  t»' 
iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  but  of  course  on  no  satisfacto 
theory  whatever. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  skin  affections,  a  wo 
about  scabies  (vulgai-ly,  the  itch),  to  which  the  lecturer  alluc 
in  a  similar  sti'ain  at  page  22. 

*  We  are  far  from  anxious  to  underrate  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  'oil, 
cially  the  cod-liver  oil,  when  internally  administered  in  incipient  plithisis,  f 
the  strumous  diathesis  generally.  Neither  Dr.  Williams  of  London,  howe^ 
nor  Dr.  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  both  of  whom  claim  the  merit  of  its  remtrod 
tion  in  practice,  would  deserve  much  credit,  even  could  he  make  that  ch 
good  compared  with  the  obscure  countiT  practitioners,  and  sensible  old  won 
of  our  own  sea- coast  villages,  and  those  of  the  continent,  with  whom  it  foi 
acceptance  and  a  refuge  when  it  was  slighted  or  forgotten  by  all  the  Ck)Ue 
of  Physicians. 
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Most  people  know  that  soap  and  water  suffice,  in  many  cases, 
1  cure  scabies;  and  every  medical  man  is  aware,  that  the 
disease  depends  on  the  presence  of  an  insect,  the  acarus  scahiei: 
"  But,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  "  to  discover  these  insects,  and  to  de- 
termine their  habits,  patient  and  long -continued  research 
was  necessary,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  practice  now 
reaps  the  benefit  of  it." 

If  Dr.  Bennett  means  his  kind  of  practice — the  pure  oleagi- 
nous treatment  of  scabies — then  we  say,  decidedly,  No,  practice 
does  7wt  reap  any  benefit,  but  rather  gains  a  loss ;  for  those 
cases  which  do  not  yield  to  scnipulous  cleanliness  are  certainly 
not  curable  by  oil,  and  the  itchy  patient,  who  lubricates  his 
hide,  does  but  lose  time  and  labour.  As  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  oleaginous  treatment  often  fails,  recourse  is  had  to 
a  theory  to  explain  the  failure,  as  if  the  failure  were  not  suffi- 
cient, or  the  object  was  to  make  fact  obedient  to  sacred  oil — and 
we  are  told,  that — 

"  In  chronic  cases  the  eggs,  however,  remain,  and  hence  other  applications 
may  sometimes  be  necessary,"  &c. 

Now,  one  would  suppose  that,  if  oil  can  asphyxiate  the  acarus 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  egg,  no  other  application  should  be 
necessary  to  cure  any  form  or  stage  of  scabies ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  said  eggs  are  a  vast  deal  longer  in  hatching  than  startling 
facts  lead  us  to  believe.  The  fact  remains,  however,  in  spite 
of  "  the  patient  research  by  means  of  the  microscope"  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  that,  in  serious  cases  of  scabies,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  fall  back  upon  an  old  wife's  remedy  once  more,  and  to 
accept,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  the  nasty,  empirical 
sulphur  ointment ! 

So  much  for  the  kind  of  facts  as  to  which  Dr.  Bennett  gravely 
says,  "  it  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
they  are  revolutionizing  the  study  of  medicine."  (!) 

There  is  something  that  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not 
also  mournful,  in  the  peep-show  magniloquence  with  which 
these  microscopic  wonders — these  liliputian  attainments  are 
trumpeted  fortli  to  a  generation  of  mankind  asking,  not  for  such 
a  kind  of  glad  tidings,  but  for  one  grain  of  hope  in  the  prospect 
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of  anotlier  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera,  or,  it  may  be,  some  other 
disease  as  new  and  fatal,  before  which,  when  it  suddenly  comes, 
theoretical  medicine  will,  not  for  tlie  first  time — stand  silent,  or 
retreat  appalled.  Whence  all  this  mere  varnish  for  outward 
application  ?  What  avails  all  this  pompous  jargon  about  scab 
and  itch,  while  we  have  not  one  fixed  principle  to  guide  us,  not 
one  ascertained  remedy  to  arm  us,  in  the  treatment  of  those 
sudden  and  awful  epidemics  which  we  have  seen  before,  and 
will  assuredly  see  again,  decimating  a  population  calling  to  us 
in  vain  for  help — reproaching  us,  as  it  were,  with  their  last 
breath,  haunting  us  with  their  dying  looks?  Away  with  your 
scabbed-heads  and  itchy  extremities  !  Science,  you  say,  is  re- 
volutionizing medicine, — theory,  you  affirm,  is  confounding 
blind  experience ;  give  us,  we  pray  yoUj  serious  proof  of  it. 
Give  us  some  more  evident,  some  less  microscopical  fniits  of 
your  glorious  theory  and  your  omnipotent  science.  Teach  us 
how  to  vindicate  their  majesty,  insulted  by  an  incredulous,  a 
quack-ridden,  a  pestilence-smitten  public ; — tell  us  how  we  are 
to  answer  the  professional  sceptic  who  points  exultingly  to 
Vienna  homoeopathic  statistics,  to  French  expectant  treatment 
reports,  in  proof  of  the  alleged  fadt,  that,  when  it  comes  to  the 
push,  when  such  diseases  as  typhus  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera 
become  the  test  of  power  in  practice,  results  confound  us  all.  In 
a  word,  can  your  theory,  or  even  your  microscope  that  reveals  so 
much  about  scab  and  itch,  do  any  thing  more  for  us, — can  it 
teach  us  to  save  life  ?  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  prime  question 
for  us.  Science — genuine  science — is  in  no  danger  of  being 
mocked  ;  she  will  ultimately  vindicate  herself,  but  death  will  not 
wait.  We  ask  you  again,  are  you  willing,  are  you  anxious  to 
be  judged  by  your  fruits — and  if  so,  where  are  they  ?  Alas !  in 
this  lecture  of  Dr.  Bennett's,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to 
set  forth  the  triumphs — the  pi-actical  triumphs  over  disease,  of 
theoretical  medicine,  we  can  find  only  such  fruit  as  crumbles  to 
dust  when  we  touch  it :  as  the  weary  traveller,  already  sick  of 
mirage,  standing  on  the  blasted  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
mocked  by  the  painted  apples  of  Sodom  ! 

In  strange  contrast  with  this  exaggeration  of  insignificant  ob- 
servations, this  inflation  of  paltry  results  in  practice.  Dr.  Ben- 
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aett  subsequently  alludes  (page  19),  with  apparent  indifference, 
ya  one  of  the  few  important  observations  involving  theories  of 
I'lisease,  wliich  are  really,  in  some  sense,  tending  towards  prac- 
tical revolutions  in  medicine.  He  denies  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation made  by  Dr.  Alison,  and  other  observers  of  eminent 
experience,  that  some  inflammations,  like  fevers,  have  changed 
;dieir  type  since  the  days  of  CuUen  and  Grregoiy ;  and  having 
[denied  it,  he  dismisses  the  question  as  of  no  further  consequence. 

To  be  sure  it  does  not  admit  of  microscopical  investigation  ; 
ifcut  supposing  it  likely  to  be  true  (and  the  evidence  for  its  truth 
iis  so  remarkable,  that  prejudice  only  can  venture  to  ignore  it), 
tow  infinitely  does  such  an  observation  as  this  transcend  im- 
iproved  treatment  of  tape-worm,  oleaginous  application  to  scalp 
tof  dirty  boy,  and  eke  theoretical  smothering  of  aceri !  Seems  it 
iBOt  amazing — where  so  much  previous  ingenuity  had  been  exer- 
icised  in  ferreting  out  the  microscopic  ills  exceptional  skin  is 
heir  to — that  this  vital  and  comprehensive  speculation  (sup- 
posing it  no  more  in  the  meantime),  should  be  so  lightly  jumped 
over?  If  found  to  be  correct,  what  an  important  fact,  in  the 
history  of  disease  on  the  large  scale,  is  this  on  which  Dr.  Ben- 
nett turns  his  back  !  of  what  consequence  to  mankind  that  phy- 
isicians  should  determine,  one  way  or  other,  the  alleged  fact. 
Dr.  Alison  may  possibly  be  right.  Why  not  ?  If  it  be  true — 
and  it  is  true — that  disease  has  undei'gone  vast  historical  revo- 
lutions, why  may  not  special  diseases  change  their  type? — It  is 
at  least  natural  and  likely  that  they  should. 

It  is  matter  of  undoubted  fact  in  the  history,  not  so  much  of 
medicine  alone  as,  of  the  human  race,  that  great  diseases  have  un- 
dergone great  revolutions ;  that  certain  of  them  have  disappear- 
ed, and  that  new  ones  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  amongst 
mankind.  Where  now  is  the  true  leprosy,  once  the  most  loath- 
some and  the  most  dreaded  pestilence  of  the  civilized  world? 
It  is  confined  to  Eastern  India  and  the  extreme  north  of  Europe, 
where  even  it  is  on  the  decrease.  Syphilis,  which  appeared  as 
the  successor  of  the  true  leprosy  in  Europe,  and  which  is  there- 
fore not  a  very  old  disease,  seems,  in  its  turn,  destined  to  give 
way  ere  long  to  a  new  disease,  perhaps  generically  allied  to  it, 
and,  may  be,  even  shorter  lived.    As  a  European  disease,  sy- 
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pliilis  seems  to  be  on  the  wane ;  in  its  most  malignant  form  it  ii 
now  comparatively  rare,  and  in  no  form  can  it  be  said  to  ra^w 
as  a  pestilence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  cholera  is  quit<| 
a  new  disease ;  so  new,  and  so  little  understood  that,  for  al)i 
purposes  of  cure — nay,  of  palliation  even — the  most  accomt 
plished  and  experienced  physician,  who  finds  himself  face  tyj 
face  with  it,  seems  powerless  as  its  victim. 

Yes,  it  is  at  such  a  test  as  this — in  the  presence  of  a  new  anc  i 
terrible  disease — infections,  coming  suddenly,  and  sweeping  o^i 
multitudes  of  mankind  ruthlessly,  yet  as  it  were  capriciousl\i)!j 
that  Theoretical  Medicine,  with  all  her  pretended  scientifijjii 
attainments,  stands  dumb,  confounded,  and  ashamed,  hiding  he| 
microscope  in  its  proper  corner!    By  and  by,  the  pestilenci 
having  overpassed,  she  reappears,  microscope  in  hand,  and  teH 
us,  perchance,  that  (page  22)  : — 

"  All  these  contradictions  depend  on  imperfect  attempts  at  coiTect  theory 
and  this  latter  once  rendered  perfect,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  health  and  disea^ 
are  governed  by  laws  as  determinate  as  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  cqiI 
rents  of  the  ocean." 

So  says  discomfited  Theory,  putting  on  the  greasy  mask 
prophecy  ;  and  were  like  things  compared  with  like,  perchanc 
we  might  be  induced  to  accept  so  flattering  a  prediction.  Th| 
laws  that  govern  the  planetary  motions  and  the  tides  were  oncj 
unknown  ;  but,  even  before  their  discovery,  it  was  at  least  ceil 
tain  that  they  were  regular  and  uniform  in  their  operatioil 
Unfortunately,  the  laws  that  govern  disease — whatever  or  ho\ 
ever  discoverable  they  may  be — are  very  evidently  the  reverse :  ir 
definite,  changeful,  fugitive,  as  disease  itself.    They  are— the 
must  be,  speaking  of  them  as  unknown — subject  to  what  did 
ease  is  subject  to,  atmospherical,  climatal,  periodical,  individu^ 
influences;  a  number  of  irregular  and  unpredicable  concomitant^ 
Yet  the  laws  that  govern  disease — intangible  though  they  be 
the  air  on  which  they  ride — may  yet  be  demonstrated,  explainec  j 
brought  within  the  narrow  enclosures  of  medical  surveillanc\ 
Tlie  niillenniuut  has  yet  to  come.    But,  at  present,  it  is  a  Htt  j 
too  much  to  assume,  that  the  unknown  laws  supposed  to  goverj 
disease  are  like  the  known  laws  that  govern  the  planetary 
tions  and  the  tides  :  it  is  irrational  to  comjiare  the  discover 
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:,nd  the  immutable,  with  the   undiscovered   and   tlie  iniit- 
ble. 

Having,  in  the  face  of  historical  evidence  and  living  expe- 
..-ience,  denied  that  fevers  and  inflammations  have  ever  changed 
•heir  type,  Dr.  Bennett,  with  seeming  consistency  (it  is  only 
t\eeraing),  ascribes  the  diminished  mortality  in  pneumonia  in 
i.-ecent  times  exclusi\ely  to  the  comparative  abandonment  of 
.olood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  that  affection.  But,  we  re- 
pipectftiUy  beg  to  ask  him,  What  led  to  this  abandonment  of  blood- 
letting in  pneumonia?  And  here  we  fix  him  betwixt  the  horns 
.sf  a  dilemma.  For  either  it  was  blind  experience,  or  a  theore- 
tical demonstration  of  blood-lettings'  modus  operandi  in  pneumo- 
inia,  that  led  to  the  change  of  treatment.  If  he  should  say  blind 
^experience,  then  would  he  admit  what  is  contrary  to  his  princi- 
iples — that  blind  experience  is  a  good  and  safe  guide  in  medicine, 
since  in  this  important  instance  it  has  led  to  diminished  mor- 
itality ;  if  a  demonstration  of  blood-lettings'  modus  operandi, 
then  where  is  that  demonstration  ?  or,  if  it  exist,  what  is  it 
rworth  ?  But  such  a  demonstration  exists  not,  or,  if  it  exist,  is 
worth  nothing;  because  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  even 
what  set  of  capillaries  is  specially  engaged  in  the  inflammation 
of  pneumonia.*    Therefore,  either  it  was  blind  experience  that 

*  Dr.  Williams,  one  of  the  very  few  writers  who  has  expressly  alluded  to  this 
question,  in  his  article  on  pneumonia,  in  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine,' observes: — "These  examinations  and  some  pathological  considerations, 
induce  us  to  consider  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
veins  to  be  the  proper  seat  of  pneumonia,  and  that  these  may  involve  more  or 
less  of  the  tissues  through  which  they  pass."  This,  we  presume,  is  also  Dr. 
Bennett's  opinion.  A  very  different,  and,  we  suspect,  a  juster  view,  is  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Morehead,  in  a  clinical  report  of  103  cases  of  pneumonia,  treated  by 
him  in  the  Fejeebhoy  hospital  at  Bomhay — a  most  valuable  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  disease,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years,  recorded  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay  '  for  1854.  He  says : 
— "  The  capillaries  of  the  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  vis- 
ceral pleura,  of  the  mucous  lining,  and  other  structures  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  of  the  connecting  areolar  tissue  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  lungs.  We 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  also  be  the  capillaries  concerned, 
when  the  inflammation  is  of  the  puhnonaiy  cell  walls,  and  of  the  areolar  tissue 
that  connects  the  cells  to  each  other. 

"The  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  on  the  other  hand,  convey  venous 
blood  to  the  air  cells,  to  be  distributed  on  their  walls,  in  order  that  the  physical 
process  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  may  take  place  between  the  gases  of  the 
hj'iod  and  of  the  atmospheric  air.  It  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  probable,  that  the 
blood  in  these  capillaries  takes  any  part  in  the  vital  processes  of  nutrition  of  the 
cell  walls.    It  is,  therefore,  a  just  conclusion,  that  these  capillaries  and  their 
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reduced  the  mortality  in  pneumonia,  or  else  (there  is  no  alter- 
native), the  disease  has  changed  its  type  since  the  days  of  Cul- 
len  and  Gregory.    Dr.  Bennett  may  take  his  choice. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  latest  statement  of  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine in  medicine,  and  see  what  profit  theory  derives  from  the, 
so  called,  cell  pathology  (Lecture,  page  17)  :— 

"  Although  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  cell  doctrine  of  growth  has 
been  admitted  into  physiology  and  pathology,  medical  men  have  not  yet 
realized  to  themselves  its  vast  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  Profes- 
sor Virchow  of  Wurzburgh,  indeed,  has  recently  endeavoured  to  replace  the 
doctrines  of  solidism,  fluidism,  and  vitalism,  by  that  of  what  he  calls  the  cell 
pathology.  But  I  have  taught  the  cell  pathology  for  the  last  fourteen  years  in 
this  scliool,  and  have  gone  further,  by  showing  that  it  is  no  more  universally 
applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  disease  than  is  humoralism  or  solidism.  Indeed, 
we  may  moi-e  cori-ectly  speak  of  a  molecular  pathology,  as  a  molecule,  and  not 
a  cell  "is  the  first  and  last  form  of  organization.  But  molecules,  in  their  turn, 
are  deposited  from  fluids,  and  so  we  again  arrive  at  a  species  of  humoralism." 

Is  it  possible !  Is  it  indeed  true,  that,  after  so  much  dis- 
course has  been  wasted,  after  so  many  wordy  volumes  (upon 
cell  growth)  have  been  given  without  enlightenment  to  a  gap- 
ing professional  v^^orld,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  retrograde  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  and  e'en  exhume  the  mouldering  humoral  patho- 
loo'y  of  our  great-grandfathers!  And  thou,  too,  Brutus  !  yfe 
instinctively  exclaim,  after  having  read  Dr.  Bennett's  victorious 
peroration,  wherein  he  says, — 

"  Everywhere  we  see  Natural  Philosophy  advancing— enthusiastic  chemisti 
pushing  forward  organic  analyses-anatomists,  unwearied  in  their  researched 
concerning  development  and  the  structure  of  tissues-physiologists  experiment, 
ing  and  concentrating  all  the  resources  of  modern  science,  in  order  to  elucidati 
organic  laws-and  pathologists  busy  in  connecting  the  symptoms  observed  u 
the  living  with  alterations  in  the  minutest  tissues  and  atoms  of  the  dead.  AI 
this  time  medicine  is  undergoing  a  great  revolution,"  &c. 

Vo.x,  we  say,  vox  et  proeterea  nihil  A  great  revolution  indeed  ) 
not  unlike  some  other  revolutions  witnessed  in  these  times,  re- 
sulting in  zero— that  is  to  say,  in  fluid— fluid  frozen  for  a  cen- 
tury !  Yes,  after  ages  of  research,  and  a  sinful  waste  of  timt 
and  study,  it  appears  that  we  are  returning  to  an  exploded  hu-' 

moral  pathology. 

A  startling  fact  this,  my  friends,  suggestive  of  some  siu-mises 

hinnd  raunot  be  asents  in  the  altered  state  of  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  eel 
wdllri  tth  coS^^^  areolar  tissue,  which  we  designate  by  theterm  pneu 
nionia." 
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^perhaps  more  philosophical  than  pleasant  or  hopeful,  for  the 
isurious  disciple  of  iEsculapius  to  indulge  withal.    Does  the  his- 
tory of  medicine,  like  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  . 
reallv  describe  nothing  but  circles? — looked  at  nakedly,  stripped  \^ 
'of  the  robes  of  theory,  is  medicine  at  length  discovered  to  be  the  | 
teternal  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  ?    Few  who  have  cu-  I 
iriously  perused  some  of  the  older  medical  writers  (e.  g.  Paulus 
I3iinneta)  have  missed  the  conviction  that,  beneath  a  nicer  phra- 
tseology  and  buttoned  in  a  tighter  dress,  we  vain  moderns  are 
•playing,  not  so  much  original  tragedies  or  farces,  as  mere  re- 
vivals in  medicine; — revivals,  not  alone  of  old  plans  of  treat- 
iment  in  disease,  but  of  ideas  and  theories  also.    So  that,  often, 
vwhen  modern  medical  writers  pi-ofess  to  deal  with  principles,  or 
vwith  theories,  we  can  readily  find  something  nearly  amounting 
■to  a  parallel  in  the  ancient  authors.    In  the  last  page  but  one 
)  of  his  lecture.  Dr.  Bennett  talks  much  as  a  more  famous  physi- 
:  cian  did  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  he  says — 

This  conviction  (to  wit,  that  health  and  disease  are  governed  by  laws  of  an 
u  l  and  determinable  kind),  is  now  everywhere  gaining  ground,  and  the  pub- 
.  lie  are  beginning  to  distrust  the  man  who  merely  boasts  of  his  experience  and 
:  the  action  of  his  drugs,  and  to  place  confidence  in  him  who  treats  according  to 
natural  laws,  and  simplifies  his  remedies.    Even  quackery  has  changed^its  fea- 
tures," &c. 

Asclepoides  was  much  of  the  same  opinion  in  his  day.  He 
s  also  affected  to  abhor  and  despise  what  he  vaguely  termed  quack- 
le ery  (doubtless  meaning  thereby  all  the  medical  cries  of  the  day 
<  with  the  exception  of  his  own  gallinaceous  cackle),  and  to  un- 
'  dervalue  pi'evious  experience.    He  also  affected  to  treat  disease 

■  "  according  to  natural  laws"  (yet  to  be  discovered),  and  to  "  sim- 
!  plify  his  remedies."  He  also  reduced  the  phenomena  of  disease 
I  to  a  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  very  like,  one  would  say,  our 

latest  molecular  pathology.  He  also  opposed  blood-letting  in  in- 
flammations (and,  of  course,  in  pneumonia) ;  he  advocated  a  tonic 

■  regimen  in  disease  generally ;  recommending  gestation,  the  use 
•  of  wine,  and  the  external  and  internal  application  of  cold  water, 

particularly  the  use  of  the  sliower-batli,  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  designer :  he  made  much  of  the  division  of  dis- 
eases into  acute  and  chronic,  and  had  faith  in  frictions  (with 
oil?).    True,  the  ancient,  unlike  the  modern  Asclepoides,  had 
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neither  microscope  nor  stetliescope ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  was  unblessed  with  an  acute  pair  of  natural  eyes,  nor  is 
it  the  less  likely  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  his  ear  to 
the  chests  of  his  patients. 

But  let  us  now  see  what  kind  of  practice  our  modern  Ascle 
poides  would  have  us  found  on  a  retrograde  cell  patholoj 
(page  19)  :— 

"  The  f^rowth  of  tumours  ma}'  be  encouraged  or  retarded  by  the  same  mean 
which  influence  all  kinds  of  cell  development.  Hut,  if  they  assume  a  parasiti 
character,  as  in  cancerous  growths — that  is,  if  the  cells  possess  a  power  of  miil 
tiplication  in  themselves — then  the  only  chance  of  cure  is  in  their  complete  de 
Btruction  or  extirpation.  But  the  surgeon  who  tmsts  to  his  naked  sight,  forget 
that  germs  are  infiltrated  among  the  surrounding  tissues.  These  he  cannot  se 
from  their  minuteness,  yet  lie  employs  no  microscope  to  discover  them.  Nee 
we  wonder  therefore,  that  they  should  frequently  return,  or  rather  grow  again 
as  in  fact  they  have  never  been  thoroughly  removed." 

Here,  limiting  himself  to  a  glorification  of  the  microscope  a 
the  expense  of  operative  surgery,  Dr.  Bennett  overlooks  a  fac, 
with  which,  of  course,  he  is  familiar,  to  wit,  that  cancer  is  a 
disease  of  the  blood.    This  fact,  though  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  iij 
embracing  the  ancient  humoral  pathology,  demonstrates  the  ab-l 
surdity  of  the  practice  he  would  have  surgeons  adopt;  for  i 
cancer  be  a  constitutional,  and  not  mainly  a  local  affection,  it  i 
plain  that  the  microscope  can  be  of  little  use  in  the  treatment  o 
it.    Constitutional  remedies,  directed  to  the  alteration  of  th 
constituents  of  the  blood,  are  surely  the  only  medical  means  cal 
culated  to  ameliorate  or  cure  the  cancerous  diathesis.    As  fo 
the  external  manifestation — as  for  the  cancerous  growth  o 
tumour — experience  having  proved  that,  under  certain  toler 
ably  well  defined  circumstances,  this  may  be  removed  witl 
much  immediate  relief,  and  the  prospect  of  permanent  immu 
nity,  to  the  patient — the  surgeon  removes  it  accordingly.  A 
a  guide   to  the  performance,  or    non-performance,  of  such 
an  operation,  he  has  something  much  better  than  a  micro 
scope  to  consult ;  he  has,  that  horror  of  your  affectedly  scien-j 
tific  physician,  a  sijmptopi.    The  surgeon  (sadly  practical  man  l^ 
examines  his  patient's  glandidar  system,  and  extirpates,  oij 
not,  the  tumour,  smiling  perchance  the  while — as  well  he  maj 
— at  the  harlequin  idea  of  thrusting  a  microscope  into  the  wouni^ 
in  search  of  germs  which  maybe  "infiltrated  among  the  sur-j 
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ouiuling  tissues."    Regarding  the  tumour  itself  as  a  symptom, 
jcie  treats,  he  extirpates  that  symptom,  and  thus  vindicates  the 
jtiruth  of  a  practical  principle  which  theoretical  medicine,  nowa- 
'  Invs,  affects  to  contemn;  to  wit,  that  it  is  often  necessary,  gen- 
illy  wise,  to  treat  diseases  in  direct  relation  to  their  symptoms. 
And  this  brings  us  to  notice  one  of  the  lecturer's  general  ob- 
:crvations,  wherein  he  mourns  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
ais  professional  brethren  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  stethoscope 
.(page  19)  :— 

"  Notwithstanding  the  universality  with  which  the  stethoscope  and  ausculta- 
;ire  now  received  as  necessary  means  of  diagnosis,  how  few  of  our  medical 
ill  i,  comparatively,  are  really  skilful  in  detecting  by  them  the  morbid  changes 
agoing  on  in  the  heart  and  lungs." 

Now,  despite  the  above  modest  and  affecting  reflection,  there 
treally  never  was  a  time  when  the  detection  of  diseases  of  the 
iheart  and  lungs,  so  far  as  can  be  accurately  accomplished  by 
rnieans  of  the  pliysical  signs  alone,  belonged  more  to  tlie  profes- 
ision  at  large,  and  was  less  justly  the  boast  of  any  one  cotei'ie  or 
any  one  man.    It  is  peculiarly  in  this  kind  of  acquisition  that 
Ithe  hospital  clerk  and  the  advanced  student  may  be  said  to  gall 
Ithe  heels  of  the  oldest  physician  :  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
What  mystery  is  there,  or  what  cumulative  knowledge,  demand- 
ing long  study  and  research,  in  the  tapping  and  listening  we  call 
percussion  and  auscultation  ?  The  truth  is,  that  these  processes 
require  little  or  no  mental  effort,  and  are  peculiarly  independent 
of  general  professional  attainments;  so  much  so,  that,  the  rela- 
tive position  and  healthy  sounds  of  the  heart  and  lungs  once 
acfjuired  (and  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  lesson),  a  clever  mechanic, 
without  knowing  any  thing  more  of  medicine,  might  become  an 
expert  auscultator.  To  be  sure,  he  might  not  readily  attain  that 
faculty  of  minute  diagnosis  of  which  your  stethoscopic  enthu- 
siasts are  for  ever  boasting ;  but  besides  that  great  minuteness 
m  physical  diagnosis  is  generally  useless  for  purposes  of  actual 
treatment,  there  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  that  it  is  often 
either  an  imaginary  gift,  or  fatal,  in  some  incompreliensible  wav, 
to  the  ordinary  observing  powers  of  those  who  possess  it.  If 
the  glaring  mistakes,  as  well  as  the  alleged  refinements  in  phy- 
sical diagnosis,  of  the  loudest  talkers,  were  allowed  to  transpire. 
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the  public  would  be  astounded  to  learn  how  brittle  a  weapor 
the  stethoscope  sometimes  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  dogmatic  phyj 


sician 


In  proof  of  this,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from  a  work  written 
it  is  true,  in  defence  of  a  system  of  which  we  are  no  disciple,  bu 
whose  author  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  ability,  an 
second  to  none  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  modes  of  trea1 
ment),  in  the  detection  of  disease.  We  consider  Professo: 
Henderson's  testimony  on  this  subject  as  unimpeachable  as  it  ' 
significant:  in  his  "  HomoeopathyFairly Represented," he  says:- 

"I  have  known  an  accomplished  consulting  physician,  and  an  eminent  gener 
nractitioner  overlook  or  mistake  double  pneumonia  of  great  extent,  and  discove; 
it  onlv  on  dissection ;  I  have  hwwn  a  great  advocate  of  cod-liver  oil  m  consump 
tion  mistake  chronic  pleurisy  for  the  other  disease;  I  have  /.-woj/m  an  eminen 
stetiioscopist,  for  mere  in-itation  of  the  throat,  which  he  treated  with  caustic  ai 
S  mistake  pulmonary  consumption,  which  was  fatal  within  the  week  by  th( 
bursting  of  a  tubercular  abscess  into  the  pleura.  I  have  hwrm instance  ii 
which  fnotable  hospital  physician,  not  finding  on  dissection,  the  pulmonarj 
disease  he  had  mapped  out  and  described  to  his  pupils  adroitly  remarked 
'Gentlemen  you  perceive  the  appearances  on  dissection  don't  correspond  witl 
the  BteEcopic  signs  heard  during  life; '  (the  lung  was  sound)." 

The  above  revelations  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  view  in  a  d 
ferent  light  from  that  in  which  Dr.  Bennett  has  set  it,  the  en. 
suing  passage  of  his  lecture  (page  20)  :— 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  caution  you  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  o 
those  who  educated  before  these  means  of  research  came  into  general  use 
sneak  oT  th^m  as  worthless,  especially  in  the  investigation  and  d^-iRnos.s  of  d  s 
speaK  01  inom  r      ignorant  of  their  value,  therefore,  forsooth 

1  rof^ittle  Wfit    I  need^scarcelvremark  tbatthis  kind  of  reasoning 
they  can  be  of  l^"  ^  beiient     i   e  introduction  of  all  improve 

TStherTck"  e  or  art  sKd  we  think  of  a  modern  astronomer 

'"i  1  n!tS  thnt  it  was  en^^^^  for  him  to  examine  the  heavens  with  his  nake, 
who  toasted  that  It  wa«  ^noug  ^^^^ ^.^^     ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

eye,  and  sneeied  at  telescopes  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

1  "%Td  who  i  w  other  instmments  by  which  alone  exac 

only  and  who  abusett  sexia  ,    position  of  those  medica. 

!^:fXrsld:?rtheSo?esr;^^^^^^^  and  thus  betray  an  u.v 

Acquaintance  with  the  present  state  of  their  own  art." 

Unfortunately,  at  least  for  Dr.  Bennett,  the  comparison  her< 
instituted  between  certain  medical  men  who  consider  stethoscopes 
and  microscopes  utterlv  useless,  and  certain  modern  astronomorJ 
and  ancient  mariners  who  sneered  at  telescopes  and  quadrants 
is  a  pure  romance.  There  is  no  question  among  medical  men 
old  or  young  now,  as  to  the  uses  of  stethoscopes  and  micro 
scopes; 'it  is  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  prejudices  i^c 
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linir  tliese  much  talked  of  instruments  can  be  truly  said  to 
Kxist.    Every  medical  man  knows  that  a  stethoscope  is  nothing 
-Ise  than  a  piece  of  wood,  adopted  out  of  delicacy  or  cleanliness ; 

ut  to  assist  the  eai",  but  to  keep  the  head  and  face  of  the  aus- 
iinltator  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  chest  of  his  patient. 
k,t  is,  however,  a  popular  idea — which  those  who  are  really 
e«alous  for  the  suppression  of  quackery  should  lose  no  time  in 
oorrecting — that,  like  the  telescope,  the  stethoscope  also  is  a 
ccientific  instrument,  capable  of  bringing  into  notice  what  the 
aaked  sense  is  too  limited  to  discern. 

As  to  the  microscope,  its  proper  province  is  that  of  minute 
anatomy,  sound  and  morbid,  not  the  practice  of  medicine.  Its 
occasional  application  to  the  purposes  of  the  physician, — to  the 
sxainination  of  parts  of  the  human  body  after  death,  or  those 
Droducts  of  the  living  body  which  have  ceased  to  be  vital  at  the 
rime  of  the  observation  (e.  g.  the  blood  and  urine),  is  univer- 
»ally  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed  that  micro- 
icopical  research  can,  of  itself,  no  more  make  a  man  an  accom- 
Iplished  physician,  than  can  the  study  of  anatomical  drawings 
make  him  a  good  surgeon  ;  the  former  may,  however,  if  too  much 
fcar])ed  on,  have  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  mind,  obscure  the 
general  intelligence,  and  leather  unfit  its  devotee  for  the  enlarged 
practice  of  his  profession.  There  are  certainly  eminent  men 
who  think,  and  who  have  the  courage  to  say  what  is  not  fashion- 
able at  present,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  true — that  we 
run  great  danger  by  placing  dependence  on  such  appliances  (for 
the  stethoscope  and  microscope  are  no  more  than  appliances),  at 
the  expense  of  other  means  of  diagnosis  much  more  valuable  in 
kind  and  degree. 

It  has  been  the  mode  of  late  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
symptoms  in  disease,  because  they  are  matters  of  simple  obser- 
vation and  experience ;  as  if  there  were  any  other  constant 
guides,  or  general  landmarks  in  practice.  The  stethoscope — 
that  is,  the  ear — may  often,  it  is  true,  remarkably  assist  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  chest  affection  (although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  an  infallible  aid),  and  the  microscope  throw 
light  on  a  renal  disorder ;  but  symptoms  can  convey  far  more 
and  reach  much  farther,  for,  besides  being  common  to  all  dis- 
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eases,  whetlier  of  the  viscera,  the  blood,  or  the  nervous  system 
they  often  indicate  the  appropriate  treatment,  or  at  least  lead  U 
palliation  where  every  thing  else  is  doubtful.  How  often  doe 
it  happen  that  nothing  else  can  be  done,— that  the  physician 
having  nothing  else  to  guide  him,  is  compelled  to  treat  th 
symptoms — and  the  symptoms  of  disease  alone ! 

The  most  dangerous,  because  in  some  respects  the  most  plau 
sible,  fallacy  of  modern  medicine,  is  that  which  proposes  t 
combat  disease,  in  general,  on  scientific  principles ;  such  prin 
ciples  being,  on  the  whole,  quite  inapplicable  to  an  art  of  heal 
ing  ;_an  art  which  must  always  depend  mainly  on  observatioi 
and  experience,  and  in  proportion  as  it  loses  sight  of  these  a 
any  time,  must  lose  ground,  by  forgetting  or  neglecting  the  les 
sons  of  the  past,  again  necessary  to  be  relearned.  Thus  it  i 
that  medicine  moves,  not  in  straight  lines,  but  ever  in  circles 
thus  it  is  that  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  becomes  naturs 
and  consistent,— the  fact,  that,  to-day— as  it  will  doubtles 
always  be  more  or  less  the  case— we  are  reviving  the  remedi( 
and  the  theories  that  fretted  their  brief  hour,  on  the  same  stag 
long  centuries  ago. 

That  science  shall  much  avail  to  conquer  disease,  is  the  dreai 
of  the  enthusiast,  or  the  specious  tale  of  the  march-of-progres* 
charlatan :  That  medicine,  with  its  admitted  no  jnimitice  fac 
with  its  only  possible  definition  of  a  healmg  art,  should  ever  b( 
come  an  exact  science,  is  as  if  one  language  should  become  com 
mou  to  all  the  tribes  of  earth,  and  one  political  government  unit 
the  nations  of  mankind  in  a  universal  and  settled  harmony 
That  disease  with  its  changeful  cycles,  its  startling  revolutioni 
should  ever  stoop  to  the  government  of  fixed  laws,  is  as  if 
winds  of  heaven  should  again  be  confined  in  the  caveof  iEolm 
When  chemistry*  becomes  alchemy,— when  metals  are  readi 

*  Chemistry,  we  conceive,  is  destined  to  be  the  one  strong  point  in  fata. 
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[srans mutable,  and  physicians  cease  to  demand,  because  tliey  no 
longer  I'equire,  the  fees  of  their  patients, — then,  but  not  till  then, 
[irill  science  and  medicine  form  a  rational  and  lasting  alliance. 

We  have  now  done  with  Dr.  Bennett's  lecture, — a  produc- 
idon,  we  make  bold  to  say,  remarkable  for  the  narrowness  of  its 
idews,  the  absurdity  of  its  illustration,  and  the  ignorance  it  be- 
rrays  of  the  first  principles  of  ratiocination. 

Treacherous  oases,  will,  for  long  centuries  to  come,  inevitably  give  rise  to  mias- 
more  or  less  fatal  to  human  life  wherever  it  may  be  wafted,  on  the  wings 
■  wind,  over  this  terraqueous  globe.    And  when  we  consider  that  vast  re- 

-  of  Central  America  are  yet  but  partially  explored,  while  the  whole  of  the 
nous  Continent  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  inhabited  coast- 
is  still  a  terra  incognita,  probably  consisting  of  alternate  forests,  mountains, 
ips,  and  deserts — it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  chemistry  can  be  of  no 
in  preventing,  or  even  checking,  those  diseases  we  term  pestilences,  infec- 

-  diseases,  and  epidemics.  Moreover,  the  gases  which  issue  from  volcanic 
iiings,  craters  and  fissures  in  the  earth's  surface,  probably  are,  and  will  con- 

imie  to  be,  a  subtle  source  of  mysterious  diseases. 
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